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PROSPECTUS. 


Jamne vides, beliua, jamne sentis, que sit hominum querela 
frontis tuse? 


Cicero against Piso. 
IF the publick are either benefited or gratified by the 
present undertaking, their offerings will be due to the 


joint shrine of those universal parénts of arts and inven- 


tion, chance and necessity. Although a prospectus, 2 


preface and a dedication, are as generally discarded as 
the prologue of a play, still it is expected that every 
strange and novel appearance in the world, should be 
ushered in through some routine of introduc’ ion, before 
it may be allowed to decorate a fair lady’s work table 
_with other fashionable incumbrances, or recline in silent 
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security on the window-seat of a drawing room. Its 
name, we presume, is perfectly understood ; of its pa- 
rentage and pedigree we have nothing to warrant: but 
thus far we may boldly speak, that it is neither the 
scrofula of a scribbling infection, or the effervescence of 
officious vanity, but rather the effort of impeded circu- 
iation—what in the first instance was intended for a pa- 
ragraph in a newspaper, has by a necessary and forced 
metamorphosis been transmuted into the sage little 
book now offered to the publick; we wished to have 
come before them in a Jess alarming shape—we wished 
not to make a formidable appearance ; we would have 
lived for a day in the publick eye and have passed again 
into silence and seclusion: but -publick papers, like the 
officers of our administration must be solicited to per- 
form their duty with golden tongues, and truth and ho- 
nesty are constrained to purchase masks and liveries, or 
they are not permitted to enter the portals of this carni- 
val of corruption. A more formidable phalanx of the 
mites of insignificance never reposed itself under the 
banners of vice. A plain tale, dictated by unimpassioned 
truth, free from licentiousness in word and deed, dis- 
playing the rights of an injured people against the 
oppressions of fraud: this, though iit concerned both 
publick good and individual happiness, was not permitted 
publication! We do not say certainly that it was sup- 
pressed by a fee: many offerings were preferred to these 
organs of veracity and incorruptible virtue, and all have 
successively passed under the same despotical dictate, 
and all have been suppressed by the same tyrannic influ- 
ence. This was the sole cause of our coming before 
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the publick in our present shape; it is undertaken amidst . 
a tumult of feelings ; and directed to inquire mto the in- 
stitution and existence of publick right, and curb the da- 
ring oppression of insolent monopoly ; what form it may 
hereafter assume, or what may be the duration of its 
existence, time and the event can alone determine. We 
trust the publick will be able to discover the just direc- 
tion of its motives, and decide on the equity of the 
means whereby their rights may be reinstated. 

One of the manifold enjoyments of a free government 
and by no means the most inconsiderable, is the freedom 
of speech, or in other words the freedom of the press. 
Before the institution of these ephemeral productions 
called newspapers, freemen declared their opinions, 
and publickly communicated with their fellow citizens 
through the medium of a glowing eloquence. This 
right was incident to every freeman, and exercised 
without restraint under every free government of anti- 
quity; in course of time, those who were best capable of 
giving the most solemn and powerful effect to the publick 
intention, were appointed by the people as the organ of 
their demands, prohibitions and complaints; and these 
mediators between party and party, and between the 
people and the government were equivalent to the office 
of a publick editor ofthe present day ; they gathered the 
publickintention and delivered it decorated, but not dis- 
torted; they were silenced by the publick voice when 
they intentionally misrepresented; they were gently re- 
called when by misapprehension they had strayed from 
the subject ; and whenobstinately determined to infringe 
individual rights, or sacrifice the liberties of the coms 
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monwealth, they were immolated on the altars of pub- 
lick resentment. 

Since printing has been the mode established as the 
easy and general channel of distribution, the same 
rights have been inherent to all free nations; and the 
press stands among the nations of the world as a charac- 
teristic denoting its liberty and good polity; and the 
situation of every country is regarded as more or less 
enviable as it possesses the power of free communication. 
Whenever this channel is choaked or impeded, the 
liberties of the people are more or less in danger ; and 
we should timely remember that the oceans which se- 
ver nations, and the projections of meeting shores may 
have originally proceeded from small fissures and the 
collection of congregated atoms : there is no revolution 
in nature, however small, but forms a link in the chain 
of causes which is destined to perform effects of asto- 
nishing magnitude. In national polity it is often the 
same: a nation may date its nise or its declension from 
the most trifling sources; the subtraction of privilege 
when once commenced, may progress with a rapidity 
incalculable, on the common ratio of destruction. The 
editor of a newspaper is the priest that guards the libcr- 
ties of the people ; he should be wary as the vestai; he 
is the alarum of the times; he should be audible as a 
Stentor; he possesses the power of being infinitely be- 
neficial, or of becoming an infinite source of evil as his 
good or bad dispositions may incline him; for the gene- 
ral good it is necessary he should be a man of virtue and 
integrity ; it is his duty to cultivate the morals, and sub- 
stantiate the manners of the people ; he should hold the 
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**mirror up to nature,” not throw the image on the pub- 
lick eye through the distorting medium of a phantasma- 
goria; it is his duty to boldly avow the truth, he should 
neither be awed by fear, by prejudice, by the bias of 
friends, nor by pecuniary reward; such a man would 
be revered by the people of his own country, and 
among the nations of the earth. Yet his duties are 
simple, and such as lie within the horizon of every 
honest man’s views, No publication should be suppres- 
sed which does not tend to degenerate virtue, corrupt the 
morals of the people, or defarne the private characters of 
individuals, every other subject properly conducted, has 
aright to be placed before the world, and every free man 
willdemand and enforce compliance with that right ; 
what refusals an Editor’s caprice interest or private 
resentment may dictate, the publick should remain un- 
acquainted with; he is their servant; and every good 
servant should fulfil his office; he is in their employ; 
they support him, and he is as much bound to perform 
the requisite duties of his station, as the most common 
menial. He ought to submit both sides of an argument 
to publick discussion: should he disapprove, if he can 
write, let him use his objections ; the pubiick will not 
forbid him: if he holds within his'gripe a barren pen, 
he may apply to his friends; they may perform his of- 
fice for him; we dare -say he might find precedents 
for such a deputy. These opinions are submitted to the 
publick ; we consign them to their decision ; it concerns 
them; they will decide between us; so much for im- 
pediments. We will now look back upon the original 


strife. Every American (to use the expression of Al- 
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fred the Great) should be as free as the air he breathes ; 
he should be unacquainted with every other restraint 
than that imposed by the laws of his country; we ac- 
knowledge no superiors; but such as by their merits 
and virtues can prove themselves so; if he is free in his 
occupation, his pleasures should be also free; they will 
tell you his pleasures may be withheld without his 
peace and liberty suffering—we say no: for if they 
know any restraint saving that impelled by the limits of 
his will, or his pecuniary deficiencies, he is no longer 
free; he drags a chain as galling in idea as if he suf- 
fered by a more serious depredation—and, is the curb- 
ing or dictating the recreations of the publick no suf- 
ferance? itis; and avery serions one. If you are told 
that you shall not enter the confines of the Theatre 
without bearing a badge to indicate that you do not 
renta box; that you are a citizen whose coffer will not 
permit you to contribute three hundred dollars per an- 
num to the manager’s purse ; that you are one less noble 
than he who is sitting in the box above ; can you go into 
publick with this honourable badge and not be jovial? 
who would weep for his country when surrounded by 
the seductions of art and the fascinations of nature— 
though men seldom reflect amid tumult and gaiety, 
there are solitudes to be found where we trust they will 
yet glance at least at the subject before them. Let 
them remember the vile edict of the Roman tribune, 
** unless you are possessed of four hundred sesterces, 
you cannot sit here.” This however slight an invasion 
it may appear, laid the foundation of part of that 
wretehed servitude to which those illustrious people 
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were afterwards consigned. The very same distinction 
is imposed on us by the grateful manager of the Phila- 
delphia 'Vheatre. It matters very little whether, the 
burden be placed on our shoulders by the edict of a 
tribune, or the more ignoble command of a theatrical 
manager; the weight is the same; and the struggle 
should be equal: but the manager will tell you, you 
are perfectly free; there is no compulsion. If you do 
not like the places assigned you, you can stay away: 
and should you consent to go, he has created a new in- 
dulgence for those who visit him; you will be sur- 
rounded by a multitude of cyprians and syrens with 
whom you may revel in blisses ; and for this you will 
pay nothing extra, not even a moiety of character; 
for when the thing is once established, it will be all 
the rage : and we may then say with Falstaff, * there’s 
no virtue extant.” Our manager though he has not 
declared himself expressly thus, by his actions has in- 
ferred as much, and more ; and “ actions speak louder 
than words.” Since our manager made his tour 
through the regions of El’dorado ; since he has bathed 
in Pactolus, and slept in the cap of Fortunatus: sleeping, 
he dreams of gold; and waking, occupics himself by 
musing on the envied powers of Midas. Would we 
could clear his sight that he might see things as they 
are. We would advise him to pursue the mode of go- 
vernment founded on the sound principles andl good 
rules of his predecessors : these were approved both 
by the people and the players ; that the people are now 
displeased we know; for the rest we have nought to 


gay in replication; we are not acquainted with the se- 
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crets of his cabifiet ; and who shall dare to lift the veil 
of Isis. 

We shall make one remark, and then leave the ma- 
nagement to “sceptred hands and crowned heads.” 
The publick are a most powerful enemy if roused, and 
to contend with them when injured, is not in the power 
of any individual, however powerful; therefore the 
offender should be careful in hurling defiance; he 


contends with a monster that moves slowly, but one that | 


is decisive in its determination. I would as a part- 
ing bequest, intreat the manager to refer to the fable of 
Memnon, it is very instructive, and contains an excel- 
lent moral. 





Notice to the Editor of the Cy nick. 


Me. Grvrr, 

You are hereby notified, that in pursuance of a 
rule, passed, enacted, and ordained, in the managerical 
council, at the green-room, and now affixed to their 
thirty-one artiches of controul, that you are ever hereafter 
interdicted from any kind of intercourse, with Thespian 
entertainment, or histrionick exhibition, so far, as they 
have any possible power to exclude yourself, or your 
confederates, This determination did not arise, so much 
on your particular account, as for certain accommoda- 
tions, which it has become their business, to provide for 
others. You were not the only excluded characters in 
the original rule. But the unfortunate proof-sheet of 
the Cynick, being met, by one of the manager’s prow- 


lers, in the street, and the information of your arrival ia’ 
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the town, together with your intention of commencing 
open, and avowed hostilities, against an arbitrary exer- 
cise of power, being communicated to the council they 
entered into an immediate deliberation, the result of 
which was, the determination aforesaid. 

To the boxes of their theatre they find it unnecessary 
to prevent your access, they being already occupied by 
their immediate friends, and fashionable supporters, for at 
least a certain number of nights, on which the canai/le, 
as long as they deem it proper to remain resisted, are 
not to be admitted, 

Having thus notified you of this secret resolution, I 
beg to extend my communication, to the regulations 
adopted by the authorities aforesaid, for the government 
of the theatrical publick. During the engagements ui 
Messrs. Cooke and Cooper for the present season, or at 
the time of the appearance of any one of the innumerable 
stars, belonging to the train of Vhespis, the box-sheet, 
however it may be exposed for necessary designs, will 
not be exhibited for the purpose of letting seats; those 
however of the publick who may generously throw their 
funds together, for the. purchase of four box tickets, 
will be admitted previous to the regular hour for open- 
ing the doors, and by passing into the pit, be privileged 
in. securing places prepared for those who pay but seven- 
ty-five cents for their admission. _ The formation of this 
rule is not founded as may be ill-naturedly suspected, on 
any pecuniary notion, though it is productive of the ad- 
dition of twenty-five per cent, but intended solely for the 
convenience of those, who are deprived of the common 


: ~~ aadvantages incident to every member of a free and re- 
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publican country—by the private disposal (to their en- 
tire exclusion) of the best and most prominent places, to 
the most opulent bidder. 

But sir, this is not the only advantage proposed to be 
taken of the patronage which has been bestowed with 
such continued liberality by that publick, whose injuries 
are now apparent, they whose comforts ought properly 
to be attended to, whilst they visit the theatre ; to whose 
amusements it should be the particular object, as it is 
the duty of the managers, by every possible effort to 
contribute ; and whose rights and privileges ought care- 
fully to be preserved to them ; are in future to be abridg- 
ed of the necessary parapharnalia and appendages at- 
tached to theatrical entertainment. The managerical 
council aforesaid, aided by the proposers, advisers, or 
in shorter phrase the causers of this monopolizing sys- 
tem, (and “is not the causer of this rule as blameful as 
the executioner”) have further enacted, that their au- 
diences shall in future be obliged to put up with half the 
number of musicians, with which they are at present 
entertained—the orchestra being also engaged by the 
managers’ friends, members of the council, and a critich 
or two, to the exclusion of the gentiemen in the train of 
Apollo; which at once accounts for the dedication of the 
roof to that god, by the hanging up of the harp and lyre 
over the heads of the spectators. 

Having thus far, let. you into the secrets of the green- 


room debate, I throw myself Mz. Editor entirely on your © 


confidence : for it must be known to you, that although 
I am not employed, eithev as actor, prompter, supernu- 
merary, carpegter or machinist, yet I hold a relative si- 
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tuation in the concern, which I may readily be deprived 
of, should the gentlemen in authority discover my com- 
munication. I have no suspicion that they will ever pe- 
ruse the effusions of your press, or that I, on that ac- 
count will be prevented from observing your motions, 
from the managers cage over the stage-doors. They 
sir never trouble themselves about publick opinion, nor 
do they ever engage in the reading of periodical publi- 
cations. They do not suspect their train, of any disaffec- 


‘tion, living as they do on such amicable, and proper 


terms of equality. But sir as I have already been heard 
to declare the necessity of exposing arbitrary attempts, 
qualified by paltry excuses of European example, they 
may be prone to “fix on me suspicion of the deed.” Eu- 
ropean example may be quoted as a proper plea for in- 
novation on our Columbian customs, but will never be 
sanctioned by the equality, we pride ourselves on having 
jn this country established. In the cities of Europe the 
population is extensive and various. The publick re- 
ceptacles of fashion, the modes of entertainment, and 
the establishments for scenick shew are numerous. The 
exclusion of a proportion may be allowed, and the mo- 
nopoly of the great may be more readily tolerated. The 
ehief director of the council, though “not a native, nor 
to that manner born” has been there; he has been in- 
structed in their arts, his mind has been infected, he 
finds it convenient to be more of the booing “ Sir Per- 
tinax” than the independant manager, the dashing toad- 
eater in a coterie of fashionable merchant taylors, and 
wealthy shavers, than the friend of the publick, and the 
guide and guardian of its pleasures. He means to dis- 
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charge his wardrobe bills by preference to a conspicuous 
place. He designs to liquidate the interest of a bor- 
rowed fortune by the undue discount of a privileged and 
favourite box.—But more anon. 


lam, Sir, 


Your’s, 


The Manager’s Dog. 





THE GROANS OF THE TOWN. 
[No. I.] 


WHERE slumbers now the spirit that defied 

The haughty mien of overweening pride ? 

Where sleeps the thunders that made tyrants quake, 
And made the distant thrones of despots shake ' 
When foreign foes our slighted shores invade, 
Revile our honours and despoil our trade, 
Mock e’en the scars our sainted fathers bore, 
And say our spirit sleeps to wake no more. : 
Whence have we fall’n in these degenerate days! 
Is virtue dead? is honour lost to praise? 

Is then the patriot flame extinct and gone? 
Whose temple erst in every heart was known 
Shall pamper’d folly then enslave our state ? 
Must freedom perish to make scoundrels great ’ 
Must we like Rome see liberty depart 

To let a ragged Roscius quit his cart 
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To raise a dome and mount a loftier stage, 

And forge a chain to curb the aspiring age, 
Divide the servile from patrician blood, 

And bid plebeians huddle with their brood, 
Devise new vices to make folly bless’d, 

And poison sense that he may damn the rest 
To ’plaud a puppet who’d become a slave, 
Who’d bow submission to a scepter’d knave ? 
To enrich the coffers of successful fraud 

Our purse is rifled—should our hands applaud. 
Shall avarice cull his hoard from virtues shrine, 
And steal the gems that deck her brows divine. 
Must our good sires see bawds with daughters plac’d, 
And husbands carping see their wives disgrac’d ? 
To please a manager we herd with w****s, 

And vice like pestilence shall crowd our doors ; 
‘ He’ll pawn our honours, sell our will for gold, 


z (As virtue weakens—will his cause grow bold)— 
4 Loose be the zone which modesty had worn, 

: 4 From glory’s brows its radiance must be torn; 

> He’ll sell our souls, make vice a common cause, 


Barter our liberties and speculate in laws ; 
He’|l crowd the train with every wanton rite, 
Of robber, w****, and brutal catamite ; 

These are the goodly prospects now in view, 
Thus petty tyrants pay the publick’s due. 

We wish distinction, but not that of state, 
Foremost arrang’d we'd see the good and gveat ; 
| We'd shield from vice and folly virtue’s race, 
And sort the wicked an appropriate place. 
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Man’s form’d by habit either base or good, 
In publick vice—and wanton solitude, 
Or wise and moral, seen the nation’s guide, 

Or here secluded shuns the paths of pride ; 

For whether in crowds or distant, scatter’d wide, 
Men move along as passion rolls its tide, 

One bad example may a legion sway, 

. As night by shadows steals the light of day, 

Some future age, if such examples thrive, 

May scarcely find one virtuous man alive. 

Mark where o’er sepulchres Italia mourns 

Her martyr’d heroes and her broken urns! 

Mark where the despot spurn’d the wise and just, 
And trod their lingering remnant in the dust ; 
This (tho’ God forefend) might be our future fate, 
Some heart unborn may weep our fallen state, 
And waste a life in sacrificial tears, 

When nought remains of freedom, but her fears ; 
Her race once moulded to the hero’s form, 

Who like the rooted mountains hail’d the storm, 
Her daughters too, with every grace adorn’d, 

In beauty, virtue, truth, were far renown’d. 

But what shall all these blessings then avail, 

If licens’d vice o'er rights andlaws prevail; 

Her cities sinking into dread decay, 

And all her honours fleeting fast away ; 

Her warlike sons with burthens broke, and care, 
With fireiess eye and pallid cheek appear ; 
The giant form slow wasting with disease, 
Corrupted moulds to death by slow degrees ; 
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And woman too, that like the angel smil’d, 

And beam’d a heaven in this western wild; 

With cestus broken and her wreathe all torn, 

Her rose decaying, all her beauties gone, 

Prostrate she lies where tombs and bones surround, 
And death-dew’d hemlock sheds its influence round ; 
There ’midst the reliques of her better days, 

Her last sad smile extends its feeble rays. 

These are the thoughts which haunt the poet’s brain, 
And poet’s visions are not always vain: 

Where precedents will shew that such things were, 
By things that have been, judge of things that are ; 
By no sick fancy is the mind possest, 

But thoughts approv’d by every thinking breast ; 
Where various minds in one great end agree, 

*T were vain contention then, to doubt we see; 
Where danger threatens ’tis ours to prepare, 

And ere destruction falls, announce—Beware ! 

If e’en our doubts from shadows should arise, 

The needless caution we should not despise ; 
Officious care may give a vain alarm, 

Rut where there’s danger, it may ill disarm. 
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TO FRANK ANTLMANY 





Omnia novit . 
Greculus esuriens, in celum, jusseris, ibit, Juv. 


All sciences, a fasting Monsieur knows 
And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. Johnson. 


Many shocking and vulgar publications have, and | 


continue to come before the publick ; but we may safely 
say, we have never met with any thing, at once so low, 
base, mean and detestable, as the publication signed with 
the above signature. ‘To express our real feelings on 
this subject, it would be difficult to find words, unless we 
were to recur to :he detestable vocabulary of the author. 





as tak RD Neda bina i dae 


Who the writer of Many really is, we do not know =nei- 


ther is it necessary we should; but this we know, that he © 


was much more successful than ourselves; for he was 
able to come before the publick, a privilege which to 
us was forbidden—added to which he has had the honour 
of being noticed by this erudite anti-gentleman ; but we 
hold his cause to be a good one; and we will defend it 
with more determination than this miserable child of 
the stews is aware of; for to use his own arrogance, we 
will give him a drubbing; though in reason, the only 
suitable chastisement would be, the knout or cat-o-nine- 
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tails; if he should again appear, we will make him | 
bubble and squeak too; it is in our power ; and we will | 


fulfil our promises. That a mercenary foreigner, who 


has been picking up crumbs, and licking dishes at the ~ 
tables of the patricians, both of this country and his ~ 
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own, should dare to vent his purchased malice against 
the free and open opinion of any decent man, is to be 
wondered at: and upon recurring to the paper of “Many,” 
we find his objections correct and proper, and written 
in a style fit for decent men to read, without blushing, 
either for the heart or head of the writer; would we 
could say so much for his opponent. We are. perfectly 
acquainted with this said mysterious Frank; which in 
one instance is rather fortunate for him, did we not be- 
lieve he could produce something better, from the 
knowledge we have of him; we should have been led 
to believe he had been educated on a Dublin quay, 
among the coal-heavers ; or that he had served an ap- 
prenticeship to a Billingsgate fish-woman: to a man 
who had any character to lose, a more, unfortunate cir- 
cumstance could not occur; than that the writer should 


_ not be known: whether this humane and gentle news- 
- monger may be so situated, we submit to the determi- 
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 liantly promotes; yet he plays a dangerous game—the 


nation of his patrician conscience. He threatens to hold 
people forward to the publick for speaking their opinions; 
let him beware of that. Has he no fear ? He is going to 
produce diaries, bills, accounts and expenditures. Is 
he invulnerable? We wait to put him to the test. Is he 
sure he has never delivered duplicate opinions, dif- 
fering from the sage lucrubatiohs in the papers? Let 
this immaculate come forth. If he is not very quiet 
we will drag him out, and shew the publick the disin- 
terested scene-shifter. Although he may get something 
more than a free ticket, or a place in the orchestra 
from the worthy manager whose cause he so va- 
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manager, like himself, exists on a precarious bounty ; 
certain means should not be relinquished till other cer¢ 
tainties are secured—empty subscriptions and empty 
boxes are alike ruinous—in which case Brummagem 
might suffer ;—he should be guarded for many reasons : 
first, as he is extremely mistaken “with whom he has to 
cope wi ;” next, he does not stand on adamant; and 
again, he will gain little serviceable popularity combat- 
ing in a cause detestable to the people ;~—were he a 
Hercules we know him to be like Lazarus full of sores ; 
and such a man should not seek an unequal fight, which 
must ultimately turn out to his disadvantage; he has 
like every other man a right to have his opinion, but he 
has no right to attack this privilege in others to whom 
it is inherent, darting his venom in the bitterness of em- 
ployed spleen on a subject he has no right to meddle 
with ; itis the concern of the natives ; not of a mere wan- 
derer who comes to prey on the people, and be gone 
again. The cause is bad, and neither brutal allusions, 
nor vulgar phrase, nor ribaldry can have the effect in- 
tended ; the people will not submit their liberties to 
laugh at a low jest, poorly told, or a cramp phrase con- 
taining some indecent mystery. We once more caution 
this active mercenary to desist, otherwise it may be ne- 
cessary to lay his classicks and himself before the pub- 
lick. It is the combined feelings of contempt and pity, 
that prevents our going farther. We feel the utmost 
contempt for his efforts, though we seriously pity his 
unfortunate situation. 
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